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THE PROBLEM OF THE VALUE-JUDGMENT. 

I. 

IN discussions of the value-concept it is usually recognized 
that a value must in some sense involve a subject of emo- 
tional consciousness. This is true where, with writers such as 
Urban, it is held that the subject in question is an individual or 
perhaps a social subject, and also where, with writers such as 
Miinsterberg, it is held that it is an over-individual or absolute 
subject. There are indeed exceptions, as in the well-known 
view of Moore and Russell and in the one similar to it recently 
presented by Meinong. 1 The values of objects, it is main- 
tained, are or subsist, just as squareness subsists, and an emo- 
tional subject is in no way necessary to them. It may, however, 
be said, I think, that the natural presumption is against such 
views of value, and that we shall not be proceeding arbitrarily if, 
without examining them further, we turn at once to the first 
view and undertake to develop its consequences. We shall then 
assume that every value involves, in some sense, an emotional 
subject, and shall aim to develop some of the consequences of this 
idea which have to do with the problem of the value-judgment. 
It is, however, not clear without further question how the 
statement that value 'involves' an emotional subject is to be 
understood. We here understand it to mean that every value 
is related to some emotional subject. The relation is that ex- 
pressed by saying that a value is for a subject or is valid for the 
subject. A value may be related to an emotional subject, and a 
value so related may be or subsist; but we deny that a value, 
i. e., a value unrelated to a subject, can ever subsist. A value 
may and indeed must be related to an emotional subject in the 
sense of being valid for the subject, but it cannot have subsistence. 
This is what the statement that every value involves an emotional 
subject is here understood to mean. 

1 " Fur die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismus in der allgemeinen Wert- 
theorie," Logos, Vol. Ill, pp. 1-14. 
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But this is to be carefully distinguished from such a formula- 
tion as that 1 which says that "every value is a value for a sub- 
ject." To say that every value is "a value for a subject" means 
that every value is something which contains, among other 
things, a relation to a subject. In the case of every value, there 
would then have to be something which was related to the sub- 
ject, something which had to the subject the relation of 'being 
for.' What is it that is so related to the subject? It could not 
be 'a value,' since every value is supposed to be a complex 
thing which requires precisely the element we are seeking before 
its own structure is completed. In fact, however, it is the value 
and nothing else which is for or valid for the subject; and we 
must then recognize in this formulation an incorrect statement 
of value's subjectivity. 

It remains to note the difference of the idea that value is 
always related to some emotional subject from the not infrequent 
assertion 2 that value is a relation — perhaps that of desire- 
between such an emotional subject and an object. If value is 
said to be a relation between subject and object, it must be 
supposed to subsist. We held, however, that value does not sub- 
sist, and that the only thing which could be thought to subsist is 
value related to a subject, or value for a subject. The most 
that is consistent with our view is, then, that what is defined by 
a relation between subject and object is value for some subject — 
for the subject, of course, to which the object is emotionally 
related. The difference of the usual assertion from our own view, 
and the obvious error of it, lies in supposing that value, or an 
object's value, rather than an object's value for a subject, could 
be said to be a relation between a subject and the object. But 
while granting that value for a subject may be a relation between 
the value-object and the subject, we do not here mean to be 
responsible for any 'definition' of this relation. 

The general view of the nature of value from which we take 
our departure is, therefore, not that every value is a value for a 

1 Meinong, Psychologisch-ethische Vntersuchungen zur Werttheorie, 1894, p. 27. 

2 Cf., for example, Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie, Vol. I, p. 65; Reischle, 
Werturteile und Glaubensurteile, p. 42; Berguer, La notion de valeur, p. 44. 
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subject or that every value is something which contains a relation 
to a subject, nor that every value is a relation between a subject 
and an object, but that every value is related to a subject in the 
sense of being emotionally valid for it. With this statement in 
mind, we shall now turn to the problem of the value-judgment. 

II. 

It is said that the judgment of value differs fundamentally 
from all other subject-predicate judgments in that it does not 
add to our knowledge of the thing about which is judged; 1 that 
the so-called value- judgment is really not a thought or judgment 
at all; 2 that it is never a purely 'theoretical' judgment; 3 that 
it differs from what is termed a 'factual' judgment, 4 etc. 
There is a more or less vague impression that judgments of value 
escape in some way the opposition of unconditioned truth and 
falsity. We shall insist, in what follows, 5 that the value- 
judgment occupies indeed a unique position, that it needs to be 
distinguished from certain other forms of judgment. We shall, 
however, try to make it clear that the distinction in question is 
often drawn at the wrong point, and in particular that it is 
drawn at the wrong point by those who distinguish judgments of 
value from 'truth judgments' or from theoretical and factual 
judgments. In the first place, we shall note three fundamental 
misconceptions of the value-judgment, two of which result 
directly in wrong ideas regarding the value-judgment's truth- 
character. 

(a) The form known in grammar as an imperative is perhaps 
always expressive directly or indirectly of a state of valuation. 
As an expression of a valuative state an imperative resembles 
closely a value-judgment. An imperative, however, is not a 
thing which claims belief, but something which aims to determine 
practically the will addressed. It is not a judgment, and it does 
not fall within the opposition of truth and falsity. But the close 

1 Windelband, Prilludien, 3d ed., p. 53. , 

2 Croce, "Ueber die sogenannten Werturteile," Logos, Vol. I, p. 73. 

5 Riehl, Philosophic der Gegenwart, 3d ed., p. 183. 
4 Urban, Valuation, pp. 387, 390, 421. 

6 Infra, p. 637. 
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connection of the imperative and the value-judgment, together 
with the fact that the imperative is neither true nor false, has 
doubtless led in some cases to an erroneous idea regarding the 
truth-character of the value-judgment. Where the imperative, 
or any other non-assertory form expressive of valuation, is 
inadvertently conceived to be a value-judgment, it is natural to 
draw the conclusion that the 'value-judgment' may have the 
unique property of being neither true nor untrue. 

(6) If we turn from linguistic expression to subjective process, 
we find that the same erroneous idea results easily from a con- 
fusion of the judgment of value with what we have called valua- 
tion. The latter is some sort of emotional attitude of a subject, 
some process of will or feeling, directed toward an object. A 
judgment of value, on the other hand, is a thought about an 
object, a thought in which value for some subject is attributed 
to the object, or predicated of it. One might, of course, so define 
valuation as to make it include necessarily a judgment about 
the value-object. There is, however, need of a designation for 
affective-volitional dealings with a value-object which may occur 
where judgment in this sense about the object is not present, 
and which in case judgment is present are none the less different 
from it; and it is customary to take 'valuation' to be this 
designation. 1 As thus understood, valuation is a process of 
emotion; and for that reason it does not have the truth and 
falsity of judgment. But, as has been observed by Perry, 2 the 
fact that the emotional process of valuation is exempt from the 
opposition of truth and falsity has doubtless in some cases been 
responsible for the idea that it is the 'value-judgment' which 
enjoys this exemption. 

(c) It is to be noted finally that the judgment in which the fact 
of a valuation is affirmed (e. g., 'S desires 0,' 'S values 0'), 
though of course qualified with reference to truth, is not itself a 
value-judgment. It is not a value-judgment, unless we assume 
a particular value-definition. If we, assume that 'valuable' 

1 Such is the use of terms in Urban's excellent book, Valuation. Cf. pp. 35-48. 

2 " The Question of Moral Obligation," International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXI, 
P- 295- 
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means just 'valued,' then the judgment, '0 is valued by S,' is a 
value-judgment. But there is, I think, every reason to deny this 
definition of ' valuable,' inasmuch as things may be wrongly as 
well as rightly valued. By value's being related to a subject in 
the sense of being valid for it we mean something other than the 
mere fact of being felt as valid by the subject, or the mere fact 
of value-experience (Werterlebnis) . And if we deny the above 
definition of ' valuable,' then the assertion of the fact of valuation 
or of value-experience is not a value-judgment, or a judgment 
in which value for a subject is truly predicated. 

III. 

We have spoken of value being related to a subject, and of 
value related to a subject being predicated in the value-judgment. 
It is now necessary to consider the 'extension' of the value in- 
cluded in the judgment, and to distinguish between a judgment 
in which value for an individual subject is predicated, and one in 
which value for subjects universally is predicated. In the former 
sort of judgment, the judging subject attributes to an object a 
value uniquely related to his own affection and volition — or, 
perhaps, to that of another individual. The judgment is thought 
with what may be called an individual coefficient. But, as is well 
known, judgments of value sometimes omit this or any similar 
coefficient, and the intention then is to attribute to objects what 
seems to be a value simpliciter. I take this to be characteristic 
of judgment in the spheres of aesthetic and ethical valuation 
(neglecting for the present the case of 'logical' valuation); 
though, of course, the degree in which such judgment is justified 
must be admitted to constitute a problem. In these spheres it 
is said that objects are beautiful, or ugly, or indifferent, that they 
are ethically good, or bad, or indifferent, etc. Objects are said 
to have value or to be valuable. There is in such judgments no 
reference to an individual subject, or to any group of subjects. 
It is judgments of this sort which we here interpret as predicating 
(under favorable circumstances) a value valid for subjects uni- 
versally. That any values are universally valid, it lies beyond 
our present interest to demonstrate or even assert. We insist, 
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merely, that the notion of a value valid universally, or for sub- 
jects as a species, or, if you please, for ' ein wertendes Bewusstsein 
iiberhaupt,' is the only means by which to conceive of the value 
'simpliciter,' or 'absolute' value which we appear in certain 
cases to predicate. The absoluteness of a value cannot mean 
lack of relation to subjects, as this contradicts the notion of value, 
but can mean only universal validity, or validity necessarily 
for all subjects. 

It would be possible, of course, to distinguish judgments in 
which values of intermediate grades of validity, which might 
be termed collective and general values, are involved. The dis- 
tinction of individual and universal values serves however to 
bring to light the material of direct interest to us; and it is 
especially values of the former kind, and the corresponding 
judgments, to which we now wish to turn attention. 

What was said about absoluteness of value does not apply to 
objectivity of value. A value which is real or objective is not on 
that account universal (absolute). And by the statement that 
a value is real or objective we here mean, not that it has some sort 
of being, but that it is really and genuinely valid. The value of 
an object may be real and objective, or genuinely valid, for an 
individual subject, though the value of the object is not universal. 
It will illustrate this fact if we refer to a certain aspect of moral 
life. We assume, indeed, that the characteristic moral value is 
not of individual but rather of universal validity. The value of 
an instance of conduct, considered as moral value, certainly 
could not be thought to be valid only for the agent or any par- 
ticular subject. But we wish to point out that the fact that the 
agent, rather than some one else, was the author of a given in- 
stance of conduct is a fact which may have a peculiar value 
(though not a strictly moral value) for this individual. It may 
have for the individual's feeling and will a value which is objective 
or genuinely valid and at the same time individual; unless our 
ideas of moral life are entirely chimerical. The idea that a 
person is responsible for his own conduct, in a way in which 
no one else is responsible for it, implies that values may be 
at once objective and individual. An individual's own deeds 
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have for the feeling and will of the individual an objective value 
which they have for no other subject. And we may, I think, 
suppose that values at once objective and individual in their 
validity are not limited to the sphere of conduct, but that they 
are perhaps coextensive with the relations of individual ownership. 

It is not difficult to determine now the status of the correspond- 
ing judgment. In order for a judgment of value to contain value 
which is real and objective, and therefore to be a true judgment, 
the value in question need not be universal or absolute. Though 
the value is only individual in 'extension,' the corresponding 
judgment can be true; and if it is true, it will be true simply and 
absolutely. 

The truth of a judgment is sometimes spoken of as the judg- 
ment's validity. 1 If 'validity' and 'truth' are taken to be 
equivalent terms, we may say, in view of the foregoing, that 
although the validity of the value contained in a judgment be 
individual, the validity of the judgment will be absolute and 
universal. The validity of the value is, as we know, an emotional 
validity; but the validity of the judgment is not a validity for 
emotion, at least not in the same sense of emotion. In more 
respects than one the validity of the value contained in a value- 
judgment is then to be distinguished from the validity of the 
value-judgment. The aspect of extension concerns us directly, 
and as regards extension the one sort of validity is often indi- 
vidual at the same time that the other is universal. 

This discussion of individual values may be summed up as 
follows. The circumstance that the value contained in a judg- 
ment is individual, or is valid for an individual only, does not 
imply that the validity or truth of the judgment is in any way 
individual. To suppose that it did would be a serious error 
concerning the truth-character of the value-judgment. 2 On the 

1 The use of ' validity ' as the linguistic equivalent of ' truth ' does not of course 
depend on the special doctrine which we state later concerning the object of 
judgment. Cf. p. 635. 

2 Reischle, Werturteile und Glaubensurleile, p. 48, speaks of " Klassen der Wert- 
urteile, nach ihrem Fortschritt zur Allgemeingiltigkeit geordnet." Cohn's All- 
gemeine Aesthetik, p. 11, has the statement: "Dritens wird fur das Urteil eine 
bestimmte Art der Geltung in Anspruch genommen. Wenn ich sage: Das gefallt 
mir, so beschrankt sich diese Geltung zunachst auf eine Person; wenn ich sage, 
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other hand, the circumstance that a judgment of value is true 
or valid simply does not imply that the value contained in the 
judgment is simply or absolutely, or is valid for subjects uni- 
versally. To suppose that it did would be an error, inasmuch 
as the value may well be individual (collective or general) in its 
validity. 1 

IV. 

We have now to consider somewhat in detail the idea that a 
judgment of value is different in kind from what is called a 
judgment of 'fact,' and from what is called, in several senses, a 
'theoretical' judgment. The supposed difference of a value- 
judgment and a truth -judgment did not appear to us to present 
a discussable problem. We saw that there were certain things, 
themselves neither true nor untrue, which might be confused with 
the value-judgment; and we saw the way in which the confused 
idea might arise that a value- judgment is of individual truth or 
validity. But we did not discuss the question of whether a 
judgment of value has a truth-character. We take for granted 
that a thing which is neither true simply nor untrue is not a 
judgment, not even a 'value-judgment.' And, inasmuch as we 
take the truth-qualification of the value-judgment to be a matter 
of course, we in effect settle to a considerable extent the related 
questions of its factuality and theoreticality. There are, how- 
ever, several points as to 'fact' and 'value,' and the factual and 
theoretical character of the value-judgment, which merit careful 
attention. 

In the first place, and by way of an excursus, we shall notice 
from a certain angle the existential judgment. By an existential 
judgment we understand of course a judgment of the form, 'A 
exists. ' It is commonly recognized that such a j udgment presents 
a structure in some sense different from that of a judgment of 

diese Handlung ist sittlich gut, so erhebt das Urteil Anspruch auf allgetneine 
Zustimmung." Cf. also Liidemann, Das Erkennen und die Werturleile, p. 21. 

1 Urban, Valuation, p. 38s, speaks of "the judgment of value with its claim to 
objectivity, and therefore [?] its logical presupposition of a world of unconditioned 
values." As this occurs in the statement of a doctrine attributed to others there 
is nothing to criticize except the inference, which the author himself appears to draw 
or at least to approve. As we have seen, there is no logic whatever in the ' there- 
fore.' 
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the form, 'A is B.' The value-judgment, as regards its structure, 
is obviously affiliated with the latter type of judgment. But the 
point of view from which we mean at present to consider the 
judgment of value and the existential judgment is not that of 
internal structure. We do not intend to compare them as regards 
' factuality.' We wish rather, in the interest of completeness, to 
notice briefly a question which is sometimes raised concerning 
the relation of 'indifference' between value-judgments and 
existential judgments. 

The issue here is whether judgments of value and of existence, 
both having one object as their topic of judgment, are in any 
way dependent on each other in respect of truth or validity. It 
amounts however to the same thing if we inquire simply (a) 
whether the existence of an object implies its value, and (b) 
whether its value implies its existence. The reference to judg- 
ment may then for the moment be neglected. 

Concerning the first question, it would seem to be true that 
(positive) value is not implied by existence. This would cer- 
tainly seem to be the case in so far as we understand value in 
the sense, say, of the aesthetic or the ethical region. But it may 
be held that existence implies, or is, a value in the sense of a 
logical value. 1 It would at the same time be granted that the 
value of existence does not imply value of any other kind. 
Indeed, all degrees of negative value in the sense of other value- 
regions are obviously compatible with the (positive) value of 
existence. The latter circumstance might, I think, justify a 
doubt concerning the strict coordination of the value of existence 
with value in the sense of the aesthetic and ethical regions. 

In the second question we inquired whether the value of an 
object implies the object's existence. It can perhaps not be 
denied that value, in some senses of the term, requires the ex- 
istence of the value-object. But does not value, in some cases, 
attach to non-existent objects, or more generally, to non-actual 
states of affairs? At any rate, a study of the valuing process 
makes it clear that volitional consciousness is a typical form of 
value-experience; and this must mean that non-existent objects, 

1 Miinsterberg, Philosophic der Werle, p. 86. 
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whether or not they have value, are often objects of valuative 
attitudes. It cannot be questioned that they are valued, or are 
objects of valuation. And there is, I believe, nothing in the 
idea of value itself which necessarily requires the existence or 
actuality of the value-object. Let us consider an example. We 
frequently weigh or valuate (though perhaps not exactly in the 
sense above noticed) courses of future conduct, which as yet 
have no existence or actuality. They are decided on as being 
either right or wrong. Or a certain kind of conduct is defined 
by the law as right or wrong. These terms are plainly value- 
predicates. The conduct need not exist or need not be actual ; 
but we regard it nevertheless as possessing certain value- 
determinations. This example is of course not supposed to 
illuminate the entire sphere of ideal value-objects. It shows, 
however, in as brief a way as possible that, in some cases at 
least, objects may in a very good sense have value without 
there being any implication of the objects' existence. 1 In terms 
of judgment, as we saw the judgment of existence concerning an 
object to be 'indifferent' to any value- judgment (in the strict 
sense) concerning it, so, in some cases, the judgment of value is 
indifferent to the existential judgment. 

Leaving now the judgment of existence, we shall fix our atten- 
tion on the subject-predicate type of judgment. We have to 
consider the ordinary judgment of the form 'A is B' and to 
compare the judgment of value with it on the score of factual and 
theoretical character. Our concern here is with the question of 
internal structure, and especially with the question of whether 
there is anything discoverable in the value-judgment which 
would really warrant our assigning it a place outside the region 
of the factual and theoretical. 

In considering this question we shall, in the first place, regard 
any sort of judgment from the standpoint of the object of judg- 
ment. We may define the object of judgment with sufficient 
precision as what is judged or asserted in a judgment. 

1 Where in this paragraph and in the two preceding ones objects are spoken of 
as 'having' value it is understood of course that they have it 'for emotion.' Cf. 
infra, p. 637. 
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It might now be held that what is judged is always a being. 
This is the general view of judgment which has been developed 
by Meinong. What is judged, it is maintained, may be the being 
of an object in the sense of existence or perhaps of subsistence 
{ein Seinsobjektiv) , or it may, in the subject-predicate judgment, 
be an object's being-so-and-so-determined {ein Soseinsobjektiv). 1 
The latter case is the one with which we are directly concerned. 
In the judgment of the form 'A is B' the 'is,' it is maintained, 
has a more than merely grammatical significance, and reaches 
down, as it were, into the genuine structure of the object of 
judgment. 

There are, as is well known, writers who take a fundamentally 
different view of the object of judgment, and who interpret it 
in terms of (theoretical) value. Let us state this general doctrine 
very briefly. The doctrine holds, to use the expressions just 
introduced, that what is judged in a judgment of the form 'A is 
B' is really not a being, not 'the being-2? of A' but a 'belonging 
together' of a certain material and a certain form or category. 2 
This 'belonging together' is a value-determination of the ele- 
ments of the total object of judgment. Being is thus eliminated 
from the object of judgment and knowledge, and replaced by 
value and validity. 

On either theory the question of the supposed peculiarity of 
the value- judgment would remain. On either the view that the 
ordinary object of judgment, and in particular of subject- 
predicate judgment, is a being, or the view that it is a theoretical 
value-determination, we should still have to name a respect in 
which the judgment of value could differ fundamentally from 
other subject-predicate judgments. It might now be thought 
that the object of this judgment is the validity of a value or an 
axiological validity (as distinct from a theoretical validity), and 
that we here have the clue to a radical peculiarity of the value- 
judgment. We know, in a sense, what the object of the value- 
judgment is. It is ' the value for some subject of an object ; ' and 

1 Meinong, Ueber Annahmen, 2d ed., p. 72. Cf. also Husserl, Logische Unter- 
suchungen, Vol. II, p. 594. 

2 Rickert, "Zwei Wege der Erkentnisstheorie," Kantstudien, Vol. V, p. 50. 
Lask, Lehre vom Urteil, pp. 31, 79. 
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this may be formulated as 'the being valuable for the subject of 
the object.' The latter is however equivalent to 'the being for 
the subject of the object's value.' This may again be formulated 
as 'the validity for the subject of the object's value;' and we 
thus seem to show that the object of the value-judgment is 
precisely an axiological validity. An object's value validity 
would appear to be what is judged or asserted. And for the 
purposes of a grammatically oriented analysis this may indeed 
be granted to be one formulation at least of the sense or object of 
the value-judgment. But what does this mean when we regard 
it from the standpoint of current theories? By the theory which 
interprets judgment in terms of theoretical value it would be 
insisted that the axiological validity could, in reality, constitute 
but one part of the object of judgment. 'An object's value,' and 
'for a subject,' would together represent the categorial material, 
and 'axiological validity' would represent over against this the 
form or category. 1 The validity would take its place as one 
element of what is judged; and the theoretical Zusammengehorig- 
keit of all the elements would constitute the total object of judg- 
ment. The general analysis of judgment makes it here inevitable 
to hold that the validity is in reality not the total object of 
judgment, and to treat it as a constituent thereof. As inter- 
preted by the 'ontologic' theory of judgment the situation would 
indeed be different. It might be admitted that a validity is the 
total object of judgment; but it would be held that 'a value's 
validity' must, if we wish to lay bare the genuine principle of 
connection, be reduced to a 'value's being valid,' and that then 
the being is obviously reintroduced. The notion that an axio- 
logical validity (or, for that matter, an object's value for a sub- 
ject) is what is judged cannot, therefore, be supposed to offer 
either of the current theories of judgment any special difficulty. 
It does not require an interpretation in other terms than those 
of 'being-so' or 'theoretical belonging-together' respectively. 
A radical distinction between the judgment of value and other 
subject-predicate judgments appears thus far undiscoverable. 

1 Such at least is my application of Lask's principles. See Lehre vom Urleil, 
p. 6s f . 
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But the object of judgment may be considered from a different 
angle. We have yet to discuss the status of the total object of 
judgment with reference to being in the sense of subsistence (or 
with reference to theoretical validity). 

By an 'ontologic' theory it would be held that what is truly 
judged or asserted (e. g., a being-so) must itself in some definite 
way be or subsist. When we truly judge that 'A is B,' the 
correlate of the truth of the judgment, it would be held, is the 
fact that 'A is B,' or the subsistence of the state of affairs known 
as the being-5 of A. And an ontologic theory need not admit 
what is judged in the case of the judgment of value to be in 
this regard peculiar. An object's value for a subject may be 
supposed to have a being or subsistence which is essentially like 
the subsistence, for example, of the squareness of the object, 
or of the causality of the object. It may accordingly be held 
that if we judge or assert an object's value for a subject, or for 
subjects universally, then, in so far as our judgment is true, this 
object's value for the subject, or its value for subjects universally, 
has a being, subsistence or fact-character of the same kind as that 
had by the object of any other true judgment. Here, in respect 
of subsistence, as previously in respect of being-so, this type of 
theory need concede to the value- judgment no exceptional 
position. 

The general view represented by Rickert 1 and Lask denies 
precisely that the object of judgment (not the object about 
which is judged) ever has being or subsistence. The 'belonging 
together' which constitutes the direct object of judgment is not 
qualified with reference to being, but with reference to validity. 
It is held that what is truly judged is not, and does not subsist, 
but is theoretically valid . The matter of interest to'us is, however, 
that what is truly judged in the case of the judgment of value 
must by this theory be supposed to be valid in exactly the same 
sense as what is judged in true judgments generally. This theory 
of the object of judgment defines ' to be a fact ' as ' to be a theoret- 
ically valid belonging-together;' but at no point need it or can it 
countenance the setting up of a distinction between a value- 
judgment and a factual or theoretical judgment. 

1 Rickert, op. cit., p. 185. 
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The structure of the judgment of value has now been con- 
sidered and compared with that of other subject- predicate 
judgments at some length. We left undecided the general 
question of whether truth should be held to be coordinate with 
(a) a factual (&) being-so, or with (a) a theoretically valid (/3) 
belonging-together; but we saw that the decision of this point 
would not affect our own problem. In no case, as we saw, was 
there any reason to draw a distinction between a judgment of 
fact, or between a theoretical judgment, and a value-judgment. 

V. 

We approached judgment from an objective standpoint. 
Theoretical character was treated as a factor of the object of 
judgment. But a judgment may be viewed subjectively. Theo- 
retical character, unlike factual character, pertains indeed in the 
first instance to judgment as a subjective act of apprehension. 
And if either of the above conceptions of the object of the 
value- judgment is at all correct, we are apparently entitled to 
conclude that theoretical quality in the broader sense of a formal 
characteristic of the act of apprehension attaches to the value- 
judgment. 

It may seem, however, that in holding the act of value-judg- 
ment to be of a theoretical nature we imply that a theoretical 
apprehension of value is possible. It may appear that in so holding 
we contradict what was said at an earlier point about value 
involving emotion. But value or a value is not what we held 
could be apprehended by means of the value- judgment. A value 
for a subject, as attaching to some object, could, we maintained, 
be apprehended. A value for a subject is a very different thing 
from a value; since a value is always valid for some emotional 
subject; and a value for a subject is never in turn valid for such 
a subject. Not an object's value, but an object's value for a 
subject is then what in the case of the value-judgment must be 
supposed to be apprehended theoretically. 

An object's value for a subject has, as we know, a factual 
character (which in the Rickert-Laskian doctrine is interpreted 
as validity). A value is not a fact, but an object's value for a 
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subject is a fact. 1 What we apprehend by means of a value- 
judgment is therefore a fact, and not a value. It is nevertheless 
a fact which contains value as one of its constituents. 

But just how is the apprehension of such a fact to be con- 
ceived? Can it be held, after all, that such a complex is 
apprehended theoretically? It can indeed, as I believe, be so 
held; though it is necessary to distinguish an act which pre- 
cedes the apprehension and to notice that in it we have to do 
with a quasi-apprehension which is emotional rather than theo- 
retical. This act of emotional 'quasi-apprehension' we conceive 
to bear to the validity of value somewhat the relation that appre- 
hension proper and cognition are supposed to bear to being and 
existence. Value, the ' object ' of this act, may be valid, but never 
exists or subsists; and we may say that it is constated in the act in 
question as respects its validity. Value is ' constated ' emotionally 
as respects validity, but never apprehended or cognized theoreti- 
cally as respects subsistence. The fact which makes up the object 
of a value-judgment must then contain one constituent, viz., value, 
which can be constated only emotionally (or which, in case it 
is a question of merely understanding the judgment, can be got 
only emotionally). The emotional constatation (or 'under- 
standing') of this element of the complex is however an act 
preliminary to, and presupposed by, the total act of judgmental 
apprehension. The latter is theoretical in character. Value, 
or an object's value, is erlebt, and is constated only emotionally; 
but an object's value for emotion is apprehended and cognized 
theoretically. 

1 A word may here be added concerning the relation of the ' value ' and the 
'nature' of objects. The value of an object does not subsist, but is emotionally 
or axiologically valid. The object does not have it simpliciter, but 'has' it for 
emotion. This is obviously not an ordinary (or theoretical) sense of having. The 
nature of an object, on the other hand, is something which is and subsists. The 
object is supposed too to have its nature simply; it certainly does not have it for 
emotion. It is apparent then that 'value' and 'nature' differ fundamentally, 
and that value is never a part of the nature of anything. But while this is true of 
value, it is not true of value for a subject. What the object ' has ' for emotion is 
value : what the object has (in the ordinary sense of the word) is value for emotion. 
If we understand the (factual) nature of an object in such a broad sense as to include 
in it whatever relations an object has, there is no reason why 'value for emotion' 
should not be a part of an object's nature. It certainly would be a part of an 
object's 'nature and relations.' 
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A distinction between a value-judgment and a theoretical 
judgment is again seen to be inadmissible. It mistakes the real 
peculiarity of the value-judgment. The distinction really in 
question is between judgments all of whose elements may be 
theoretically apprehended, and judgments which contain con- 
stituents which demand an emotional constatation. The 
peculiarity of the value- judgment as thus conceived lies at a pre- 
judgmental level, and does not concern the formal character of 
the total act of judgment. Viewed as an act of apprehension, 
as when viewed from the standpoint of its object, the judgment 
of value as a whole reveals no peculiarity on the score of theoret- 
ical character. 

Donald W. Fisher. 

Beyn Mawr College. 



